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SUMMARY 

Among  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Bulgaria  was  the  first  to 
complete  collectivization,  has  the  most  collectivized  agriculture,  and  yet  has 
experienced  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  agricultural  production  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  This  growth  pattern  is  explained  by  Bulgaria's  low  level 
of  agricultural  production  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  its  favorable  natural  en- 
vironment, and  its  emphasis  on  high-value  products  in  strong  demand  by  foreign 
countries. 

Historically  linked  with  Russia  and  being,  primarily  an  agricultural  economy, 
Bulgaria's  economic  development  has  suffered  less  from  direct  Soviet  domination 
and  influence  than  has  been  the  case  with  some  other  East  European  countries. 
During  the  past  two  decades  while  collectivization  was  being  imposed,  Bulgaria 
was  able  to  improve  the  relatively  low  level  of  agricultural  production  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  fertilizer,  machinery,  other  investments,  and  improved 
plant  varieties.   The  extensive  development  of  irrigation  in  Bulgaria  has  helped 
to  overcome  one  of  its  most  serious  agricultural  drawbacks- -recurrent  summer 
drought . 

Major  improvements  took  place  in  agriculture  during  the  period  1965-67. 
Production  of  wheat,  corn,  sunflower seed,  and  sugarbeets  was  well  above  the 
levels  prevailing  during  I96O-6U  primarily  because  of  increases  in  yields.   Pro- 
duction of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grapes  has  also  risen  rapidly  because  of 
expanded  area  and  improved  yields. 

Bulgaria's  livestock  economy  remains  relatively  primitive.   Fewer  cattle 
and  cows  exist  now  than  during  the  early  fifties.  Hog  and  sheep  numbers  are  not 
significantly  different  from  those  of  the  early  sixties.   But  meat,  milk,  and 
egg  production  has  improved  markedly  during  the  present  decade. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  important  factor  in  the  Bulgarian  economy.   One-fifth 
of  the  country's  national  product  is  exported  and  over  half  of  its  exports  are 
agricultural  products  or  products  of  agricultural  origin.   The  strong  demand  in 
Communist  and  Western  countries  for  fruits,  vegetables,  grapes,  and  eggs  has 
been  a  stimulant  to  Bulgarian  production  of  these  commodities.   Close  links  with 
the  USSR  and  other  Communist  countries  make  them  dominant  in  Bulgaria :s  foreign 
trade.  About  80  percent  of  Bulgaria's  foreign  trade  is  with  the  USSR  and  other 
East  European  countries,  and  half  of  it  is  with  the  USSR  alone.   In  exchange  for 
Bulgarian  products,  the  USSR  has  supplied  a  large  share  of  the  machinery  and 
fertilizer  that  Bulgaria  has  used  to  boost  agricultural  production. 

Bulgaria  in  conjunction  with  other  East  European  countries  has  been  exper- 
imenting with  economic  reform  in  an  effort  to  relax  elements  of  quantitative  and 
administrative  planning  and  direction  of  the  economy  and  to  allow  greater  free- 
dom for  market  forces.   These  measures,  along  with  improvements  in  the 
availability  of  resources  to  agriculture  and  higher  farm  prices,  have  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  Bulgaria's  agricultural  production  in  recent  years. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  distinctive  feature  of  East  European  1/  agriculture  is  that  much  of  it 
is  socialized.   Bulgaria's  place  in  this  setting  is  unique  for  two  reasons. 
Its  agriculture  has  been  more  extensively  socialized  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  it  has  had  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  agri- 
cultural output  since  World  War  II. 

All  but  1  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  is  in  the  socialized  sector  and 
over  80  percent  of  gross  agricultural  output  originates  in  that  sector,  which 
consists  of  collective  and  state  farms  established  after  the  advent  of  communism 
in  I9M. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Bulgaria ' s  agricultural  output  is  due  primarily  to  the 
relatively  low  level  of  output  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  the 
country's  favorable  natural  conditions  for  agriculture.  Much  recent  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  the  increasing  availability  of  machinery  and  mineral 
fertilizers,  better  seed  varieties,  heavy  emphasis  on  irrigation,  and  some  flex- 
ibility in  agricultural  organization  and  management.   The  realization  that 
Bulgaria's  variety  of  agricultural  commodities  are  a  good  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  Western  markets,  and  the  great  demand  for  such  products  in  the  USSR 
have  also  stimulated  agricultural  growth.  Demand  for  Bulgarian  commodities,  is 
strong  in  hard- currency  West  European  markets  and  the  agricultural  sector  is 
export  oriented.  Earnings  from  agricultural  exports  are  used  to  finance  imports 
from  Western  countries  needed  to  meet  Bulgaria's  growing  industrial  require- 
ments. 

Thus,  agriculture  remains  a  dynamic  sector  of  the  Bulgarian  economy,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  one-third  of  national  income  and  about  half  of  total 
exports.  While  these  figures  represent  a  decline  relative  to  agriculture's 
prewar  share  in  the  economy- -due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  industry- -current  farm 
production  and  exports  (except  for  grain)  are  the  highest  in  Bulgarian  history. 
And  the  potential  for  agricultural  growth  is  substantial.   Current  efforts  are 


1/  Eastern  Europe  includes  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia. 


aimed  at  increasing  exports  of  meat,  poultry,  and  eggs,  and  developing  the  food 
processing  industry  to  raise  the  value  of  agricultural  exports. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Bulgaria,  located  in  southeastern  Europe  and  "bordered  by  Romania,  the  Black 
Sea,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia,  has  an  area  of  ^-35000  square  miles.   Sofia, 
the  capital,  has  more  than  820,000  inhabitants  and  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
country.   Only  four  other  cities  have  populations  above  100,000,  which  indicates 
the  largely  rural  character  of  the  nation. 

Bulgaria's  location,  topography,  and  climate  facilitate  agricultural  diver- 
sification.  The  Balkans,  a  medium- sized  mountain  chain, _  cross  the  country  from 
east  to  west.  Worth  of  this  range  are  the  Danubian  Plain  and  Dobrudja,  both 
major  grain- producing  regions.   These  areas  are  influenced  by  a  continental 
climate.   South  of  the  Balkan  Range,  a  Mediterranean  climate  permits  the  growth 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grapes.   But  another  grain-growing  region,  the  Thracian 
Plain  is  also  found  in  the  South. 

Precipitation  averages  about  25  inches  annually,  with  most  occurring  in  the 
summer  months.   But  recurrent  droughts  are  a  serious  problem.  During  the  last 
decade,  drought  conditions  reached  crisis  proportions  in  1958  and  I963;  I968  was 
also  a  dry  year. 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

More  than  half  the  total  population,  estimated  at  8.3  million  on  January  1, 
I968,  is  rural  and  almost  half  the  labor  force  of  k.h   million  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  However,  these  figures  contrast  sharply  with  the  prewar  situation, 
when  the  peasantry  represented  over  80  percent  of  the  population.  The  trend  of 
declining  rural  population  and  agricultural  manpower  began  in  the  mid-1950' s. 
By  1956,  rural  population  had  fallen  to  65  percent  of  the  total  and  has  since 
declined  by  an  average  of  75 > 000  persons  annually. 

While  the  drain  of  manpower  from  agriculture,  estimated  to  be  1.1  million 
between  1952  and  1963?  served  both  to  reduce  underemployment  in  agriculture  and 
to  supply  industry's  growing  labor  demand,  it  also  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
average  age  of  those  who  remained  on  farms.   The  drain  on  manpower  was  most 
acute  among  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  3^-;  less  than  20  percent  of  this 
age  group  in  the  labor  force  is  in  agriculture.   This  has  not  yet  placed  a  limit 
on  increases  in  per  capita  productivity,  since  increases  in  machinery  use  are 
expected  to  offset  a  decline  of  7.5  percent  in  farm  manpower  by  1970. 


AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  FARM  STRUCTURE 

Land  reform,  instituted  by  the  monarchy  which  ruled  after  Bulgaria  gained 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1878,  with  the  military  and  diplomatic 
aid  of  Russia,  was  so  widespread  that  by  the  eve  of  World  War  II  peasants  owned 
92  percent  of  the  land.   Only  2  percent  of  all  farms  were  operated  by  tenant 
farmers.   The  remaining  6  percent  were  owned  by  landlords. 


Widespread  ownership  of  land  had  several  negative  consequences  for 
Bulgaria.   Of  885,000  farmsteads,  only  10  percent  were  larger  than  10  hectares 
(25  acres),  while  the  average  size  of  farms  was  less  than  5  hectares  (12.5 
acres).   Second,  farmsteads  were  divided  into  an  average  of  13  subplots  which 
were  interspersed  with  the  holdings  of  others,  making  a  patchwork  quilt  of  the 
countryside.   Finally,  ownership  of  land  encouraged  peasants  to  stay  on  the 
land  and  pass  it  to  succeeding  generations,  further  fragmenting  the  land.  With 
more  and  more  people  dependent  on  the  land,  the  rural  standard  of  life  could 
not  rise  far  above  the  subsistence  level.  Marginal  farmers  could  not  purchase 
machinery  or  fertilizers.   Consequently,  yields—among  the  lowest  in  Europe- 
were  far  below  potential. 

A  cooperative  movement  which  reached  its  peak  in  the  years  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  helped  producers  of  industrial  crops  and  livestock  products  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  land  fragmentation  and  lack  of  modern  equipment.   The 
general  objective  of  the  cooperatives  was  to  encourage  the  efficient  production 
and  profitable  marketing  of  tobacco,  grapes,  edible  oils,  fruit,  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  meat.   In  19^7,  the  Communist  government,  which  had  by  then 
consolidated  its  power,  combined  the  cooperatives  into  a  single  union,  a  step 
which  foreshadowed  the  collectivization  of  the  peasantry.   This  development  was 
paralleled  by  the  establishment  of  state  farms  on  large  estates  and  on  church 
property  expropriated  by  the  Government. 

Collectivization  started  as  soon  as  the  Communists  came  to  power  in  19^ 
but  did  not  really  get  underway  for  6  years.   By  1950,  only  11  percent  of  the 
agricultural  area  was  socialized.  A  series  of  collectivization  compaigns  fol- 
lowed and  by  i960,  except  for  a  few  peasants  in  mountainous  areas,  the  process 
was  completed. 

Technically,  the  state  did  not  expropriate  the  land  that  formed  the  col- 
lectives; it  belonged  to  the  peasants  of  a  collective  as  a  group,  although 
records  of  individual  ownership  were  destroyed.   The  peasants  of  a  collective 
now  own  only  the  houses  they  live  in.   They  have  the  right  to  a  household  plot, 
which  averages  less  than  an  acre,  for  their  own  use.   Peasants  are  free  to 
market  certain  commodities  produced  on  their  plots. 

The  economic  rationale  behind  collectivization  was  the  prospect  of 
greater  and  more  efficient  production  from  combining  land  holdings  and  pooling 
machinery.  Direct  state  aid  in  the  form  of  machinery  and  other  investment 
goods  was  to  benefit  productivity,  and  guaranteed  prices  were  to  benefit  the 
peasantry.   These  benefits,  however,  were  not  felt  because  of  the  dislocation 
that  accompanied  the  transition  from  small  private  landholding  to  collectivized 
agriculture.   Furthermore,  political  goals  worked  at  cross  purposes  with 
economic  goals.   The  Government  established  strict  control  over  the  countryside 
and  collectives  became  a  means  for  such  control. 

In  addition,  rapid  industrialization  was  the  economic  priority  of  East 
European  Communist  governments  and  collectivization  served  as  a  means  to  ex- 
tract investment  resources  from  the  countryside.   Prices  paid  by  the  state  for 
farm  products  were  purposely  kept  low  to  redirect  resources  into  the  rapidly 
expanding  industrial  sector.   Centralized  control  over  the  peasants  through  the 
collective  farm  structure  insured  that  there  would  be  no  active  opposition  to 


this  policy  and  guaranteed  minimum  food  production  despite  farm  prices  which 
were  below  the  cost  of  production. 

While  the  collectivization  process  was  undeniably  harsh,  it  instituted  a 
kind  of  farm  structure  that  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  agriculture  not 
only  in  Bulgaria  but  in  all  the  Communist  nations  except  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  recent  years,  collectives  have  become  more  viable,  primarily  because  of  in- 
creased inputs  and  higher  farm  prices.   Current  policies  to  correct  past 
agricultural  shortcomings  do  not  involve  alteration  of  the  existing  collective 
farm  structure  in  the  various  Communist  countries.   One  reason  for  this  in 
Bulgaria  is  that  collectivization  provided  for  a  more  rational  use  of  land. 

At  the  end  of  I966,  there  were  about  860  collectives  averaging  U,670  hec- 
tares (11,5^-0  acres).   They  are  farmed  by  an  average  of  1,1^0  peasant  families 
per  farm.   Over  the  years,  the  number  of  collectives  has  declined  through 
mergers  or  transformation  into  state  farms.   State  farms  numbered  104  in  I965; 
in  I968  there  were'  about  150,  each  averaging  more  than  55^00  hectares  (13,3^-0 
acres)  of  agricultural  land.   State  farm  worker?  are  wage-earning  employees  of 
the  state;  their  income,  unlike  that  of  collective  peasants,  is  independent  of 
annual  farm  income.   State  farms  were  established  in  theory  to  introduce 
research  developments  and  to  serve  as  models  of  efficient  management  and  produc- 
tion.  But  in  practice  they  provided  an  "ideal"  Communist  farm  unit  in  which 
production  and  management  could  be  most  easily  controlled. 


LAND  USE  AND  CROP  PRODUCTION 

Bulgaria's  agricultural  area  in  I967  was  only  1.5  percent  larger  than  in 
1950,  an  indication  that  practically  all  available  land  has  been  utilized  for 
some  time.   There  are  no  new  farming  areas  to  be  opened  up;  very  little  unused 
land  can  be  reclaimed;  and  the  forest  area,  covering  one-third  of  Bulgaria's 
territory,  has  not  varied  significantly  over  the  last  20  years.   The  agricultur- 
al area  comprises  about  53  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  and  consists 
of  arable  land,  which  includes  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  accounts 
for  k2   percent  of  the  total  land  area,  and  permanent  pastures  and  meadows,  which 
account  for  11  percent  of  the  total  land  area. 

Grains  are  Bulgaria's  most  important  crop.   In  terms  of  both  area  and  out- 
put, three  of  the  four  leading  crops  are  grains --wheat,  corn,  and  barley. 
However,  the  area  sown  to  grains  (except  for  barley)  has  decreased  substantial- 
ly- -from  80  percent  of  the  arable  area  in  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and  II 
to  50  percent  in  I967.   The  area  sown  to  sugarbeets,  tobacco,  sunflowers, 
grapes,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  feed  crops  has  expanded  as  the  grain  area  has 
declined  (tables  1  and  2). 

Wheat  production  is  still  far  higher  than  the  production  of  any  other  crop, 
although  yields  were  generally  low  until  i960.  In  the  period  1950  through  1959? 
the  average  yield  was  1^.8  centners  per  hectare  (22  bushels  per  acre).  2/  Wheat 


2/   Official  Bulgarian  data  are  used  throughout  this  report  for  crop  area, 
yield  and  production,  and  livestock  numbers  and  products. 


Table  l.--Sown  area  in  Bulgaria,  averages  1950-64,  annual  1965-67 


Commodity 


1950-54 
average 


1955-59 
average 


1960-64 
average 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Wheat. . 
Corn. . . 
Barley. 
Rye..., 
Oats . . . 


Sugarbeets 
Sunflower seed, 

Tobacco , 

Cotton 


1,431 

1,402 

1,000  hectares 
1,237    1,145 

1,142 

1,064 

720 

745 

648 

555 

574 

567 

255 

265 

321 

372 

416 

387 

215 

129 

65 

46 

42 

31 

161 

164 

151 

119 

113 

1/130 

44 

59 

71 

68 

63 

61 

226 

203 

246 

267 

254 

268 

90 

100 

112 

121 

117 

1/102 

133 

89 

58 

46 

49 

51 

Grapes, 


128 


128 


135 


167 


170 


I65 


1/  Estimated. 

Source:   Statisticheski  Godishnik  na  Narodna  Republika  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 


Table  2. --Agri cultural  production  in  Bulgaria,  averages  1950-64, 

annual  I965-67 


Commodity 


1950-54 
average 


1955-59 
average 


1960-64 
average 


1965 


I966 


1967 


Wheat :  2,056 

Corn :  871 

Barley :  420 

Rye :  246 

Oats :  177 


Sugarbeets. . . , 
Sunflower seed, 

Tobacco , 

Cotton , 


Fruits. 

Vegetables, 

Grapes. 


597 

213 

52 

61 

337 
401 

478 


2,156 

1,286 

459 
129 

176 

-  1,000 

2,100 
1,655 

643 

64 

164 

tons  -  - 

2,921 
1,238 

876 
52 

104 

3,193 

2,207 

1,064 

56 

182 

3,254 

1,971 

985 

38 

1/180 

1,061 

231 

78 

51 

1,491 

335 

96 

44 

1,392 

357 

123 

38 

2,528 

423 

132 

69 

2,032 

478 

1/116 

"  56 

415 
611 
616 

728 

1,008 

818 

1,166 
1,034 
1,215 

1,350 

1,134 

977 

1/1,000 

1/1,300 
950 

1/  Estimated. 

Source:   Statisticheski  Godishnik  na  Narodna  Republika  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 
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is  sown  on  approximately  1.2  million  hectares  (the  I96O-66  average  area),  or  25 
percent  of  Bulgaria's  arable  area.   Gains  in  yields  and  production  have  "been  im- 
pressive in  recent  years;  the  I967  crop,  3*2  million  tons,  3/  "was  3^  percent 
greater  than  1960' s.  "Wheat  yields  rose  from  19  to  28  centners  per  hectare  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Even  more  impressive  gains  were  registered  for  corn,  80  percent  of  which  is 
used  for  feed.   In  I967,  output  reached  2.2  million  tons,  a  ^7-percent  jump  over 
i960;  yields  rose  from  2k   to  38  centners  per  hectare  (60.5  bushels  per  acre). 
Both  the  wheat  and  corn  areas  declined  "between  i960  and  1967. 


Barley  production  has  gained,  primarily  because  of  increased  area.   Between 
1950  and  i960,  area  fluctuated  between  250,000  and  300,000  hectares  and  then 
jumped  to  ^20,000  by  I967.   In  I966,  however,  substantial  increases  in  yields 
were  the  prime  cause  of  the  rise  in  production  from  I965  (1  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  876,000  tons). 

Sugarbeets  rank  second  to  grain  in  output,  and  are  Bulgaria's  major  indus- 
trial crop.   Production  of  2.03  million  tons  in  I967  was  10  times  greater  than 
1939  production.   During  that  time,  area  quadrupled  and  yields  about  doubled. 

Tobacco  is  Bulgaria's  most  valuable  export  crop.   Prior  to  World  War  II, 
foreign  sales  of  tobacco  accounted  for  35  "to  h-5   percent  of  Bulgaria's  total  ex- 
port earnings.  Although  50  percent  of  total  exports  are  industrial,  tobacco 
alone  still  accounts  for  10  percent  of  the  total.   The  1964  crop  of  150,000  tons 
was  a  record.   Current  production  levels,  which  declined  to  an  average  of 
123,700  tons  in  1965-67,  are  nonetheless  about  three  times  the  prewar  level. 

Sunflower seed  was  not  grown  as  an  industrial  crop  until  after  World  War  I. 
Production  during  1950-56  averaged  219,983  tons;  the  ^23, 000- ton  harvest  of  I966 
almost  doubled  this  level.   The  oil  content  of  sunflowerseed  has  increased 
rapidly  with  the  use  of  improved  varieties  now  planted  on  85  percent  of  the  sun- 
flower area. 

Bulgaria  is  the  only  cotton  producer  of  importance  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
its  crop  hardly  fills  one-third  of  domestic  requirements.   Production  has  been 
rather  erratic  in  the  recent  past;  I966  production  of  69,000  tons  exceeded  1951 
output  by  only  6,000  tons.  However,  between  those  years  crops  as  high  as  86,000 
tons  and  as  low  as  2^,000  tons  were  harvested.   Generally,  the  trend  shows  a 
decline  in  area  more  than  offseting  a  gradual  increase  in  yields. 

Bulgaria  has  become  Eastern  Europe's  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  producer 
because  of  extensive  greenhouse  operations  and  a  widespread  network  of  irriga- 
tion facilities.   Bulgaria  exports  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  9  months  of  the 
year.   Fruit  production  in  1966  and  I967  averaged  1  million  tons,  while  grape 
output  topped  1.1  million  tons.   The  grape  figure  doubled  1939  production,  a  re- 
markable achievement  considering  that  1958  was  the  first  postwar  year  in  which 
the  1939  figure  was  equaled. 


3/  Metric  tons  are  used  throughout  this  report, 


Tomatoes  are  Bulgaria's  major  vegetable  crop.   Between  1939  an<l  I966,  pro- 
duction rose  more  than  20  times  to  almost  1  million  tons.   Other  leading 
vegetables  are  onions  and  red  and  green  peppers.   These  four  occupy  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  vegetable  area.   Total  vegetable  production  averaged  1.2 
million  tons  for  I966-67,  comparable  to  fruit  production. 

While  fruits  and  vegetables  are  foreign  exchange  earners  of  great  impor- 
tance, they  constitute  a  high-cost  sector  of  agriculture—primarily  because  of 
intensive  use  of  manual  labor.  Expansion  of  the  garden  and  orchard  area  is  not 
planned  in  the  near  future.   Instead,  Bulgaria  hopes  to  intensify  production 
through  mechanization.  Exports  are  to  be  pushed  by  developing  varieties  to  meet 
requirements  of  foreign  markets. 


LIVESTOCK 

The  development  of  the  livestock  sector  in  Bulgaria  has  been  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  favorable  development  of  the  crop  sector  since  i960. 
Bulgarians  are  the  lowest  per  capita  meat  consumers  in  Eastern  Europe  except  for 
Yugoslavs.   Statistics  on  livestock  density  indicate  why  this  is  the  case. 
Bulgaria's  32  head  of  cattle  and  57  hogs  per  100  hectares  of  arable  land  are  the 
lowest  in  Eastern  Europe.   Cattle  per  100  hectares  actually  declined  by  three 
head  during  1955-65.   The  number  of  cattle  today  is  lower  than  before  World  War 
II.  Although  hog  numbers  are  the  lowest  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  I965  herd  of  2.6 
million  was  double  1955 's  and  triple  the  1939  figure  (table  3). 

Table  3 •--Livestock  numbers,  Bulgaria,  averages  1950-64,  annual  1965-67 


Livestock 

1950-54  ; 

average 

1955-59  : 

average  ) 

1960-64 
average 

:   1965  : 

I966   : 

1967 

I968 

Total  cattle... 

1,639 
623 

1,137 

:   7,974 
697 

1,507 

557 

1,648 

7,917 

592 

. 1? 

1,479 

565 

2,263 

9,736 

286 

.  _  _   Mi  1 

000  head  - 

1,474 
576 

2,607 

10,440 

442 

lion  head 

21.9 

1,450 

581 

2,408 

10,312 

436 

20.8 

1,385 

578 

2,276 

9,998 

409 

1,363 

586 

2,314 

9,905 

i/4oo 

11.4 

14.2 

22.1 

23.6 

27.7 

1/  Estimated. 

Source:   Statisticheski  Godishnik  na  Narodna  Republika  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

Bulgaria's  success  with  poultry  and  sheep  helps  to  offset  the  unfavorable 
cattle  and  hog  situation.   The  country's  substantial  grazing  area  has  resulted 
in  an  average  of  l8l  sheep  per  100  arable  hectares,  for  years  the  highest  aver- 
age in  Eastern  Europe.   Between  1950  and  1965,  sheep  numbers  grew  10  percent. 
Poultry  flocks  are  increasing.   Between  1959  an(i  i960,  poultry  numbers  increased 
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a  third- -from  15  million  to  20  million  head;  growth  leveled  off  during  the  early- 
sixties  and  density  still  remains  "below  the  average  for  the  area  despite  an  18- 
percent  increase  in  numbers  during  1967.   The  realization  that  meat  is  a 
potential  source  of  substantial  foreign  exchange  earnings  has  spurred  production. 
Plans  call  for  an  expanded  meat  processing  industry  in  the  near  future  in 
anticipation  of  a  good  market  in  Western  Europe.   Long-range  plans  call  for  a 
cattle  herd  of  3-3  million  head  by  I98O,  double  the  1965  number.   By  I98O, 
poultry  numbers  are  planned  to  reach  35  million. 

Bulgaria's  production  of  meat  and  livestock  products  closely  reflects  its 
livestock  numbers.  As  might  be  expected,  production  of  mutton,  lamb,  and  goat 
is  the  highest  in  Eastern  Europe.   But  in  absolute  terms  the  8^4,000  tons  pro- 
duced in  1966  is  less  than  pork  and  beef  production.   Pork  is  the  biggest  meat 
item,  accounting  for  about  ko   percent  of  production  and  about  80  percent  of 
exports.   Pork  production  in  I966  was  181,000  tons  (carcass  weight),  while  beef 
and  veal  production  was  91?000  tons  and  poultry  was  1+8,000  tons. 


Even  though  cattle  numbers  are  smaller  than  "before  World  War  II,  cow's  milk 
in  1966  accounted  for  72  percent  of  total  milk  production,  compared  with  only  37 
percent  before  the  war.  Milk  yield  per  cow  has  almost  quadrupled  since  1953. 
Total  milk  production  between  1950  and  1966  increased  from  665,000  tons  to  1.5 
million  tons,  while  cow's  milk  rose _from  282,000  to  1,098,000  tons. 


Egg  production  passed  the  1  billion  mark  in  i960,  up  from  three  quarters  of 
a  billion  in  1939?  an(i  reached  1.1+5  billion  in  I966.   Egg  and  milk  production  in 
Bulgaria  remains  the  lowest  in  Eastern  Europe.   Wool  production  is  the  highest 
for  the  area  except  for  Romania ,  where  production  exceeded  Bulgaria ' s  by  only 
600  tons  in  1966.  Average  wool  production  for  I96O-66  was  over  2U,000  tons 
(table  k). 

Table  k. --Livestock  products,  Bulgaria,  averages  1950-61+,  annual  1965-67 


Products 


1950-5^ 
average 


1955-59 
average 


I96O-6I4 
average 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Total  meat 

(carcass  weight). 
Beef  and  veal. . 

Pork 

Mutton  and  goat 

Poultry 

Wool 


Total  milk. . . 
Cow's  milk. 


187.8 
38.0 
89.7 
1+0.0 

19.  ^ 

13.7 

653.2 
278.5 


250.0 
57.3 

120.9 
1+3.0 
26.2 
16.1 

89I+.6 
525.7 


1,000  tons 


295.1 
59.9 

138.9 
55-2 
37.  h 
23.2 


385.^ 

78.1 

187.6 

73.9 
kk.2 

25.8 


1,388.0 


1,180.8 
802.3      1,000.3 

■   -     Millions     -   - 


1+06.6 
91.0 

181.1* 
83.8 

25.5 


1+07.2 

1/92.0 

17182.O 

"1/8U.0 

1/1*8.0 

27.0 


1,500.8        1,610.1+ 
1,098.2     1/1,175.0 


Eggs 


717.7  876.8        1,302.2        1,1+148.7     1,1*89.8  1,683.0 


1/  Estimated. 

Source:   Statisticheski  Godishnik  na  Narodna  Republika  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

The  basic  elements  of  Bulgarian  agricultural  policy  are  expected  to  remain 
constant  in  the  immediate  future:   (l)  Complete  socialization  of  land,  equipment, 
and  agricultural  output;  and  (2)  maintenance  of  collective  and  state  farms. 
Other  elements  of  policy  have  changed  quite  dramatically  since  I963. 

A  conscious  concern  with  the  problem  of  efficiency  and  profitability  has  re- 
sulted in  higher  farm  prices,  more  resources,  and  some  decentralization  of 
planning  in  agriculture.   In  the  fifties,  the  question  of  efficiency  "was  not  con- 
sidered; coercion  guaranteed  a  required  minimum  output  level.  However,  as  the 
need  to  increase  agricultural  production  became  an  issue,  a  reassessment  of  the 
means  to  achieve  it  was  necessary.  As  resource  limitations  became  more  severe, 
increasing  productivity  and  efficiency  became  more  serious  issues,  and  it  became 
clear  that  this  would  only  be  achieved  by  improving  the  relative  economic 
priority  of  agriculture. 

Details  on  the  consequences  of  changes  in  agricultural  policy  follow  in  the 
sections  on  inputs  and  incentives,  marketing  and  pricing,  and  foreign  trade. 


INPUTS  AND  INCENTIVES 

Recent  gains  in  Bulgarian  agriculture  are  largely  the  result  of  increased 
capital,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  inputs.  Material  incentives  to  the 
farm  managers  and  workers,  more  consistent  and  realistic  planning  procedures, 
and  good  weather  have  been  contributing  factors.   Bulgaria's  recently  developed 
industrial  capacity  has  helped  to  supply  agriculture  with  a  variety  of  domesti- 
cally produced  farm  implements  and  mineral  fertilizer.   Thus,  the  stress  on 
industrial  growth  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  in  the  1950 's  is  now  of  some 
direct  benefit  to  agriculture.   But  reliance  on  imports  for  machinery  is  still 
heavy.  The  Soviet  Union  supplies  80  percent  of  Bulgaria's  trucks,  98  percent  of 
its  combines,  and  80  percent  of  its  tractors. 

In  I9675  Bulgaria  surpassed  the  75? 000  tractor  mark,  measured  in  terms  of 
15-horsepower  units,  with  the  delivery  of  over  ^-,200  units  to  farms.   In  1950, 
the  total  number  of  tractors  was  less  than  8,700.  Despite  this  rapid  increase, 
there  is  only  slightly  more  than  one  15-horsepower  tractor  unit  for  every  80 
hectares  of  agricultural  land.   By  1970,  it  is  planned  that  there  will  be  one 
for  every  53  hectares. 

Bulgaria  has  the  most  extensive  irrigation  system  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Close  to  1  million  hectares--or  20  percent  of  the  agricultural  area--can  be  ir- 
rigated, compared  with  only  36,000  hectares  in  1939*   By  1970,  plans  call  for  1 
out  of  ^4  hectares  to  be  included  in  the  irrigation  network.   Of  the  irrigated 
area  of  collective  farms,  25  percent  is  sown  to  grain.  Vineyards  and  fruit, 
vegetable,  sugarbeet,  and  alfalfa  areas  are  also  irrigated. 

The  use  of  mineral  fertilizer  has  also  grown  rapidly.   Increases  in  postwar 
application  rates  have  almost  been  geometric- -from  11,000  tons  in  19^  to  over 
1.8  million  tons  in  I967  (gross  weight).   In  terms  of  plant  nutrients,  this 
amounted  to  an  average  of  128  kilograms  per  hectare  of  cultivated  land  in  I967. 


This  rate  of  application  is  the  third  highest  in  Eastern  Europe --close  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  far  behind  industrialized  East  Germany.  Although  Bulgaria  is 
developing  an  extensive  chemical  industry,  imports  of  800,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
in  I967  point  up  the  gap  between  requirements  and  production  capabilities.   Plans 
envisage  domestic  self-sufficiency  in  fertilizers  in  the  near  future. 

Crop  yields,  increased  by  irrigation  and  fertilization,  have  also  benefited 
from  the  introduction  of  high  yielding,  disease-resistant  varieties. 
Bezostaya  No.  1,  a  Soviet  winter  wheat  variety,  has  proven  suitable  to  Bulgaria's 
conditions  and  is  now  planted  on  85  percent  of  the  wheat  area.   Peredovik,  a 
Soviet  sunflower  strain,  is  also  widely  used  because  its  oil  content  is  higher 
than  that  of  domestic  varieties.  Hybrid  corn  strains  such  as  the  Bulgarian 
Dobrich  18,  the  Soviet  Zemopole  and  Krasnodar ski,  and  the  U.S.  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas  varieties  are  extensively  planted  today.  Experimentation  with  fruit  and 
vegetable  varieties  is  underway  to  ensure  that  the  quality  of  Bulgaria's 
products  meets  the  requirements  of  foreign  consumers.   The  same  applies  to  live- 
stock.  For  example,  the  importation  of  foreign  poultry  for  breeding  purposes 
has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  meat  yield  of  Bulgarian  poultry. 

Capital  investments  are  not  solely  responsible  for  gains  in  agricultural 
productivity.   In  the  recent  past,  income  incentives  to  collective  and  state  farm 
workers  have  also  aided  in  increasing  output.  A  minimum  daily  wage  for  collec- 
tive farmers  was  established  in  I963.   Incentive  measures  of  the  past  2  years 
include  higher  state  purchase  prices  for  commodities  procured  from  collective 
farms,  bonuses  for  above-quota  deliveries,  increases  in  pension  benefits  to  re- 
tired collective  farmers,  and  an  8-percent  wage  increase  for  state  farm  workers. 

Furthermore,  delivery  quotas  are  now  both  more  realistically  determined  and 
held  constant  for  3-  to  5-year  periods.  An  indirect  incentive  to  greater  produc- 
tion through  efficiency  has  been  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  Machine  Tractor 
Stations  (MTS),  which  were  part  of  a  centrally  controlled  agency  for  machine 
leasing  and  repair.  Although  the  peasants  still  do  not  own  farm  machinery,  they 
more  directly  determine  its  use  and  have  more  direct  access  to  it. 


MARKETING  AND  PRICING 

Until  1959,  collective  farm  deliveries  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
state  were  compulsory  in  Bulgaria,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  means  employed 
to  ensure  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  urban  population.   Given  the  goals  of 
Bulgaria's  Communist  government,  this  was  considered  a  relatively  inexpensive 
means  of  achieving  an  adequate  food  output  while  accumulating  capital  for  indus- 
try.  Since  i960,  economic  relations  between  state  and  collective  farms  have 
moved  toward  a  contractual  base.  However,  quotas  are  still  imposed  on  certain 
key  products  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  centrally  planned  gross  output  levels. 
These  products  include  cereals,  sunflower seed,  and  meat.   Furthermore,  the 
autonomy  granted  to  collectives  in  I963  is,  in  the  absence  of  free  market  condi- 
tions, far  from  being  a  reality. 

While  market  operations  do  not  determine  production  goals  or  prices  for  the 
80  percent  of  agriculture's  total  output  that  comes  from  the  socialized  sector, 
the  remainder—mostly  private  plot  output--has  been  sold  on  what  amounts  to  an 
open  market.   The  peasant  market  remains  an  institution  throughout  Eastern 
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Europe,  providing  substantial  quantities  of  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  eggs 
from  tiny  parcels  of  land.   There  are,  of  course,  restrictions  on  the  free  peas- 
ant market.   For  example,  the  peasant  can  sell  produce,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry 
but  not  grain  or  wool.  He  can  dispose  of  most  livestock  only  through  sales  to 
the  state  procurement  agency.   The  peasant  can,  however,  retain  income  earned 
from  private  plot  sales.   In  I965 ,  25  percent  of  all  cattle,  3^-  percent  of  hogs, 
^0  percent  of  sheep,  and  95  percent  of  goats  were  held  by  peasants  and  raised  on 
private  plots. 

Prices  determined  by  supply  and  demand  are  limited  to  the  peasant  market. 
Prices  of  commodities  from  the  socialized  sector  are  generally  fixed  by  the 
state.   These  are  arbitrary  prices  as  seen  from  a  market  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, the  power  to  fix  prices  permits  the  state  to  control  consumption  patterns. 
At  present,  state  procurement  prices  for  grain,  sunflower seed,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  apples,  grapes,  livestock,  eggs,  and  milk  are  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  Regional. differentials  in  the  cost  of  producing  these  items  are  not 
considered.   The  procurement  prices  for  the  remaining  commodities  are  negotiated 
between  the  procurement  agencies  and  the  collectives.   The  state  subsidizes  pro- 
duction on  certain  marginal  farms,  primarily  collectives  in  mountainous  regions, 
where  high  costs  would  prohibit  production  in  a  market  economy. 

Recently,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  certain  commodities,  differential 
premiums  have  been  paid  by  the  state  for  above -procurement  plan  purchases. 
Thus,  in  19^7,  a  50-percent  bonus  was  paid  for  sheep  milk,  veal,  lamb,  mutton, 
and  wool;  ko   percent  for  cow's  milk  and  pork;  and  30  percent  for  beef,  poultry, 
and  eggs.   Bonus  prices  were  one  reason  for  a  general  increase  in  retail  food 
prices  in  1967. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Bulgaria  is  a  trading  nation,  with  exports  equal  to  one-fifth  of, its 
national  product-.  .  Prior  to  World  War  II,  almost  all  of  Bulgaria's  exports  were 
agricultural  in  origin.   Less  than  1  percent  of  exports  were  classified  as  in- 
dustrial.  These  were  primarily  ferrous  metals,  textiles,  and  handicraft  items. 
In  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  tobacco  alone  accounted  for  more  than 
35  percent  of  total  export  earnings.   Since  then,  the  composition  of  exports  has 
altered  significantly;  Bulgaria  now  reports  that  90  percent  of  its  exports  are 
industrial  in  origin.  However,  this  figure  conceals  the  fact  that  half  of  total 
exports  are  processed  agricultural  products,  k/     Exports  of  fresh  produce,  once 
as  high  as  35  percent  of  the  total,  are  down  to  less  than  10  percent.   On  the 
other  hand,  most  meat  exports  are  not  processed  products  but  live  animals; 
canned  meats  have  not  been  exported  (table  5). 

Bulgarian  Imports  are  almost  entirely  industrial,  with  emphasis  on  complete 
plants,  heavy  equipment,  and  machinery.   Only  6  percent  of  Bulgaria's  imports 
are  food  items.  However,  there  is  complete  reliance  on  imports  for  rubber  and 
partial  reliance  for  high-protein  livestock  feed  components.  In  terms  of  value, 


h/   Bulgaria  includes  fabric  and  clothing  as  exports  originating  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 
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Table  5. --Bulgaria 's  agricultural  trade,  selected  commodities,  I963-66 

item  ;     1963     ;     1964     ;     1965     ;     1966 


Exports:  : 

Tobacco  1/ :  85 . 9 

Wheat :  28.2 

Corn :  73.5 

Sunflower  seed :  32.8 

Fresh  vegetables :  286 . 2 

Canned  vegetables :  81.0 

Fresh  fruit  2/ :  291.7 

Fruit  produce  3/ :  1^9  •  8 

Wine :  32.4 

Pork :  4.4 

Poultry :  6.6 

Cheese  4/ :  4.0 


-      1,000 

93.8 

101.4 

97.8 

7.0 

9.5 

400.2 

244.9 

43.4 

186.7 

lll.ii 

91.5 

155.8 

327.2 

226.4 

218.0 

93.6 

93.5 

134.5 

230.5 

352.1 

192.5 

147.6      • 

123.6 

113.4 

51.9 

54.3 

89.6 

1.4 

8.3 

12.3 

.    7.5 

9.7 

10.1 

11.4 

15.1 

12.3 

Millions 


Eggs :   331.2      400.7      508.0      479.8 


Imports:  : 

Cattle  hides :  3.6 

Citrus  fruit :  4.7 

Cellulose  and  paper :  18.8 

Olives :  3.1 

Rubber :  18.2 

Cotton :  31.8 


1,000  tons 


3.3 

2.8 

n.a. 

8.8 

7.7 

n.a. 

32.2 

25.7 

n.a. 

4.2 

6.9 

n.a. 

22.9 

21.8 

n.a. 

45.1 

47.8 

n.a. 

1/  Oriental  leaf  and  cigarettes. 

2/  Includes  grapes,  apples,  strawberries,  and  water  and  musk  melons. 

3/  Jam,  jelly,  marmalade,  canned  fruit  and  pulp. 

5/  White  and  yellow  (kashkaval). 

n.a.  =  Not  available. 

Source:   Statisticheski  Godishnik  na  Narodna  Republika  Bulgaria,  Sofia. 

ferrous  metals,  transportation  equipment,  and  power  and  electrical  equipment  are 
the  top  import  items.   These  imports  facilitated  the  growth  of  Bulgaria's  fer- 
rous metallurgy  and  chemical  industries,  which  in  turn  are  now  aiding  the  growth 
of  agriculture.   Import  goals  indicate  that  consumer  goods  will  remain  low- 
priority  trade  items. 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR  account  for  80  percent  of  Bulgaria's  total 
trade;  50  percent  is  with  the  Soviet  Union  alone.   France,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
Austria ,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  important  West  European  trading  partners . 
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Over  the  past  50  years,  trade  with  the  United  States  has  not  been  signifi- 
cant.  Between  1920  and  I9I+0,  U.S. -Bulgarian  trade  averaged  $1.8  million 
annually.   Between  I9I+6  and  1950,  the  value  of  trade  rose  to  an  average  of  about 
$5  million  annually  only  to  decline  thereafter  through  1958  to  less  than 
$500,000  a  year.   Lately  there  has  been  an  increase  in  trade,  with  the  value  in 
I967  reaching  $5-3  million  (table  6). 

Table  6. — Bulgaria's  agricultural  trade  with  the  United  States,  1963-67 
Commodity  ;   I963  ]      I96I+   ;   I965  ]      I966   ;   I967 


Exports : 

Cheese 

Inedible  molasses. 

Paprika 

Rose  oil 

Crude  animal  materials  1/ . . 
Fruits  and  vegetables  2~J . . . 

Other  3/ :   112 

Total 

Imports: 

Baby  chicks 

Sorghum 

Soybean  meal 

Raw  cotton  k/ 

Inedible  tallow 

Cattle  hides 

Other  5/ 

Total 

1/  Bristles  and  feathers,  crude  or  processed. 

2/   Cashew  nuts,  onions,  prunes,  and  plums. 

3/   Includes  mustard  and  poppy  seed,  other  spices,  tobacco  leaf,  pig  skins, 
raw  silk,  and  beeswax. 

k/   Excluding  linters. 

_5/  Includes  corn  only  in  I96I+,  vegetable  seeds  (excluding  corn),  and  in- 
edible fish  meal  for  other  years. 

Source:   Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States,  July  I968,  ERS, 
USDA. 

Bulgaria ' s  trade  pattern  is  expected  to  change  little  through  1970  for  it 
provides  the  country  with  a  ready  market  for  its  newly  developed  industrial 
products.   These  industrial  goods  are  generally  not  competitive  with  similar 
goods  of  Western  origin.  Without  CEMA  (Eastern  Europe's  counterpart  to  the  Com- 
mon Market ) ,  Bulgaria  probably  would  not  have  produced  and  exported  the 
industrial  goods  it  now  does. 
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Grains  once  were  a  leading  Bulgarian  trade  item;  they  were  a  net  export 
item  until  the  mid-1950 ' s.   Not  until  1966  did  Bulgaria  return  to  its  net  grain 
export  position  with  foreign  sales  of  about  1+00,000  tons.  Whether  this  position 
will  continue  is  not  known,  considering  the  recurrent  threat  of  drought.   Other 
leading  exports  are  sunflowers eed,  rose  oil.  peppers,  tomatoes,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  wine.   Growing  in  export  value  are  meat,  eggs,  and  poultry.  Meat  exports  in 
I966  were  over  15,000  tons,  up  substantially  after  a  decline  in  every  year  be- 
tween 1958  and  I965.   Pork  makes  up  approximately  80  percent  of  meat  exports. 
Poultry  exports  increased  more  than  13  percent  a  year  during  I96O-65,  reaching 
10,000  tons  in  1966. 

Trade  is  also  being  stimulated  by  increased  exports  resulting  from  develop- 
ment of  the  food  processing  industry.   This  development  is  responsible  for 
growth  in  exports  of  canned  juice,  jam,  jelly,  paprika,  and  tomato  paste.   Indus- 
trial capacity  for  processing  nonfood  crops  is  also  being  created.   Thus, 
cigarettes  are  increasing  and  tobacco  leaf  is  decreasing  as  a  share  of  total 
tobacco  exports. 

Trade  is  a  government  monopoly  in  Bulgaria  and  is  closely  related  to 
centrally  planned  goals  for  the  national  economy.   Bulgaria  consequently  favors 
bilateral  barter  agreements  and  limits  trade  to  items  that  appear  on  an  official 
trade  list.   Bulgaria  has  indicated  a  growing  desire  to  do  business  with  the 
West  and  to  purchase  goods  from  non-Communist  countries,  if  restrictions  on 
sales  of  Bulgarian  items  are  removed.   Indicative  of  this  desire  is  Bulgaria's 
steadily  growing  trade  with  the  West.   It  increased  about  20  percent  a  year  be- 
tween I96I  and  1965?  and  the  fifth  5-year  plan  calls  for  a  65-percent  increase 
in  total  volume  of  trade  between  I965  and  1970.   Trade  with  the  USSR  was  planned 
to  increase  15  percent  in  I968,  approximately  equaling  the  annual  average  rate 
of  growth  with  the  USSR  since  i960.  As  in  the  past,  the  USSR  planned  to  import 
one-third  of  Bulgaria's  total  machinery  output,  while  Bulgaria  was  to  draw  over 
^0  percent  of  its  machine  imports  from  the  USSR.   Substantial  portions  of 
Bulgaria's  tobacco,  grape,  fruit,  and  vegetable  exports  were  expected  to  go  to 
the  USSR. 

Trade  agreements  with  West  European  nations  —  for  example,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France- -include  joint  venture  schemes  involving  construction  of  complete 
industrial  plants  in  Bulgaria  and  assistance  in  marketing  their  output. 

FOOD  SITUATION 

The  diet  of  East  Europeans  is  improving  but  Bulgarians  do  not  eat  as  well 
as  their  neighbors.   Bulgarians  rely  heavily  on  grain  products  as  their  major 
food  source,  more  so  than  any  other  people  in  Eastern  Europe  except  Yugoslavs. 
In  I965,  Bulgarians  consumed  an  average  of  265  kilograms  of  bread  grains  per 
person  while  the  East  European  average  was  only  165  kilograms.   Bulgarians  also 
consume  less  meat  than  their  neighbors,  an  average  of  40  kilograms  per  capita  in 
I965  as  opposed  to  an  average  of  more  than  hG   in  other  East  European  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bulgarians  consume  more  fruits  and  vegetables --about  90  kilo- 
grams in  I965,  compared  with  the  average  of  77  for  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Daily  caloric  intake  of  the  average  Bulgarian  is  now  about  3?100.  This  is  a 
sufficient  amount  but  does  not  necessarily  represent  a  balanced  diet. 
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Estimates  indicate  that  expenditures  for  food  are  a  large  item  in  the  aver- 
age Bulgarian's  household  budget.   Food's  share  of  disposable  income  is  placed 
at  about  h^>   percent,  a  figure  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  the  near  future, 
given  recent  increases  in  retail  food  prices. 

PLANS  AND  OUTLOOK 

The  midpoint  of  the  current  5-year  plan  was  I968.  Achievement  of  Bulgaria's 
1970  production  goals  for  agriculture  will  be  difficult  because  of  relatively 
poor  performance  in  I967  and  1968.   Scheduled  growth  of  gross  agricultural  out- 
put for  the  plan  period  I966-7O  was  30  percent.  While  I966  output  exceeded  plan 
expectations,  crop  output  declined  in  I967  and  only  a  6-percent  gain  in  the 
livestock  sector  prevented  an  overall  drop.   Gross  agricultural  output  was  plan- 
ned to  increase  10  percent  in  I968  to  make  up  for  I967  but  dropped  below  I967 
output  because  of  drought. 

The  high  agricultural  investment  trend  is  expected  to  continue  through  this 
plan  period,  with  about  20  percent  of  total  investment  going  to  agriculture.   In 
1970,  tractor  numbers  are  planned  to  reach  91?000  (in  terms  of  15-horsepower 
units).   Irrigation  facilities  for  25  percent  of  the  agricultural  area  are  plan- 
ned, as  is  a  fertilizer  application  rate  of  160  to  180  kilograms  of  plant 
nutrients  per  hectare  of  agricultural  land.   Domestic  fertilizer  production 
capacity  is  scheduled  to  be  2.2  million  tons.   In  anticipation  of  a  growing 
livestock  sector,  roughage  production  is  scheduled  to  be  double  1965's  level, 
while  feed  grain  production  is  planned  to  rise  by  70  percent. 

Plans  call  for  the  continued  development  of  the  food  processing  industry, 
with  growth  slated  at  over  one-third  between  1965  and  1970.   If  this  goal  is 
realized,  the  food  industry  will  account  for  28  percent  of  Bulgaria's  entire  in- 
dustrial production  and  50  percent  of  its  exports. 

Gross  income  growth  figures,  indicative  of  the  overall  plan,  are  more 
modest  for  the  fifth  5-year  plan.   National  income,  about  $6  billion  in  I966,  is 
planned  to  increase  4  5  to  50  percent  by  1970.   This  is  a  drop  from  the  unattain- 
ed  60-percent  income  growth  planned  for  I96I-65. 
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